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Notes. 

On public holidays which fall on Monday the Mus- 
eum opens at 9 A. M. instead of remaining closed 
until noon. This rule will apply on Memorial Day, 
May 30, when the Museum will be open from 9 till 5. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

It will not apply on Monday, July 4, when the 
Museum will remain closed as usual throughout the 
day. 

The number of admissions to the Museum in the 
month of March, 1904, was 26,240; in April, 23,314. 
Last year the numbers were 29,659 and 25,440. On 
the eight Sundays that fell this year in these two 
months, 26,685 visitors entered the Museum, as against 
28,618 on nine Sundays in 1903. The total number 
of visitors from January i to April 30 was 90,158 in 
1904 and 98,995 in 1903. 

Mr. Almy M. Carter (A. B. Harvard, 1898; A.M., 
1899) has been appointed Librarian of the Museum. 
For three years after his graduation Mr. Carter was 
instructor in Latin at Robert College, in Constanti- 
nople, and now comes to the Museum from the Library 
of Princeton College, where he has been engaged for 
the past year in the study of library methods. 

The Paige scholarship for the coming year has been 
awarded by the Trustees to Leslie Prince Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson has been a pupil of the school since 
1901 and has won special mention in several compe- 
titions. 

The Museum has secured the services of Mr. 
Kakasu Okakura, member of the Imperial Archseo- 
logical Commission of Japan, for the investigation of 
its Chinese and Japanese paintings, drawings, and 
sculptures, with a view to the preparation of a scien- 
tific catalogue of them and to their care and preserva- 
tion, in accordance with his expert advice. Mr. Rokaku 
has been engaged for similar work upon the Japanese 
lacquers, and more especially for the repairs of which 
many of them are in need. 

The Annual Subscriptions to the Museum, in re- 
sponse to the invitation issued by the Trustees in 
March, now amount to $11,775. This is less than the 
sum received at the same time last year, and it is 
believed that the annual appeal may have failed to 
reach all who may wish to subscribe. The friends of 
the Museum are reminded that a subscription of ten 
dollars or over entitles the subscriber to a transferable 
ticket admitting four persons to the Museum any day 
on which it is open until April i, 1905. These con- 
tributions, maintained with fidelity year after year, are 
not only an important source of the income of the 
Museum, but a valued mark of its place in the general 
esteem. 

The Museum Commission in Europe. 

The Commission, consisting of the Director of the 
Museum and Messrs. Sturgis and Wheelwright, archi- 
tects, which went abroad, accompanied by the Presi- 
dent of the Museum, at the beginning of the year, to 
study European museums with reference to the plans 
of the new building, returned on the 2d of April, 
after an absence of exactly three months. Landing 



at Genoa, the places visited by various members of 
the party were Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, Parma, 
Bologna, Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Cassel, Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Ziirich, 
Cologne, Hagen, Amsterdam, Haarlem, the Hague, 
Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, London, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, and Liverpool. In all, ninety-five museums were 
inspected ; but not each of these was seen by all the 
members of the party, since experience showed that 
with the system of observation which had been 
adopted it was both possible and advisable to divide 
the work in a number of places, with a considerable 
economy of time and labor. Thus, for example, two 
went to Holland and Belgium, while the others visited 
the provincial towns of Germany between Berlin and 
the Rhine. 

As the result of the journey, a large amount of in- 
formation has been gathered which it is believed will 
be of great service in developing the plans of the new 
Museum. Conditions of light, both favorable and 
unfavorable, in picture and other galleries, were care- 
fully noted, as also the methods and principles of 
arrangement adopted for the various classes of ob- 
jects of which our collections are composed, the colors 
and materials for backgrounds, the character of ex- 
hibition-cases, and all other matters which were 
thought to have a bearing upon the problems now 
before our Trustees. No one museum was found 
which would serve as a model for all the conditions 
which have to be met by the complex nature of our 
collections, nor was this expected ; but the aggregate 
of suggestions derived — some from one place, some 
from another — was large and important, and even the 
negative testimony, or that which showed what was to 
be avoided, was of great value. Aside from the in- 
spection of the museums themselves, much was learned 
from the conversations with the officials in charge of 
them, who were invariably courteous in placing their 
time and knowledge at the disp'osal of the Commis- 
sion. Their criticisms of their own and other gal- 
leries, their suggestions as to the respects in which 
these might have been improved, and their advice in 
regard to mistakes which were to be avoided in a new 
building, were of the utmost assistance. Much was 
learned from them also about details of museum ad- 
ministration, as well as construction and arrangement, 
so that it is to be hoped that the Museum will profit 
by this expedition in other matters besides those which 
have reference to its building plans. 



Three New Paintings. 

Since the publication of the last number of the 
Bulletin the Museum has acquired three important 
paintings. One of these is II Greco's portrait of Fray 
Feliz Hortensio Palavicino, the monk, which is regarded 
by Stirling and other authorities as one of his master- 
pieces. II Greco (" the Greek ") , whose real name was 
Domenico Theotocopoulis, was bom about 1548, and 
had his artistic training in Venice, under Titian and 
Tintoretto. Before he was thirty years of age, how- 
ever, he transferred his activity to Spain, and lived 
there until his death, in 1625. He is therefore more 
identified with the Spanish school than with that of 
Venice, and even now his works are rare outside of 
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Spain, where this portrait was purchased for the Mu- 
seum from a private collection. Palavicino also appears 
to have been a man of some prominence in Spain, in 
his time, both as an ecclesiastic and a poet, and two 
sonnets of his addressed to II Greco survive, one in- 
spired by this portrait, the other by the artist's death. 
He is represented here as a young man of singularly 
spiritual beauty, with dark hair and beard, wearing the 
black and white robes of the order of the Trinitarians, 
with a red and blue cross on the front of the cassock 
and another on the cape. He is seated in a high- 
backed chair, facing the spectator, and clasping two 
books in his left arm, the fingers keeping a place in 
each. The features are remarkably fine and delicate, 
their expression being centered in the large eyes, in 
which the artist has accentuated his character as a 
dreamer or poet. 

This portrait is said to have been painted in or 
about 1 609, when II Greco's genius and eccentricities 
were both at their highest development. Of the latter, 
which have subjected some of his works to severe 
criticism, and even placed him under the suspicion of 
insanity, there is here hardly a trace, this being one of 
the pictures which Stirling had in mind when he said 
that " he sometimes painted heads that stood out from 
the canvas with the sober strength of Velasquez's, and 
colored figures and draperies with a splendor rivaling 
Titian" (Annals of the Artists in Spain, I, p. 286). 
It is on canvas, measuring 34 x 44 inches, and bears 
the signature of the artist in Greek letters. 

The second picture is a portrait of an Old Woman, 
by Salomon Koninck, a contemporary of Rembrandt 
in the Dutch school. The subject is a characteristic 
type of the common people of their country whom the 
Dutch masters painted with such sympathy. Her 
round, cheerful face bears an expression of calm con- 
tent, and this sentiment is also expressed in the hands, 
which lie quietly folded in her lap, their pose con- 
trasting with the life of toil that is indicated in their 
hard, knotted lines. She wears a dress of dark green, 
with a band of wrought gold crossing the top of the 
bodice, a black cloak bordered with fur, and her head 
is covered with a purple cloth or veil which has a 
border of gold embroidery. Technically, perhaps the 
most striking quality of the picture is its rich, warm 
color, in which, as well as in the composition, it is 
strongly suggestive of Rembrandt, of whom Koninck 
was a close and skillful follower. Indeed, it might be 
easily mistaken for a work of Rembrandt's except for 
the signature, which is barely discernible at the left, 
above the elbow. It is painted on a thin oak panel 
27^ inches wide by 36 inches high, and is in a brilliant 
state of preservation. 

The third picture is also a portrait. Neither the 
artist nor the subject has yet been identified, but it is 
a work of the sixteenth century, of either the Venetian 
school or one of the North Italian schools which were 
under the immediate influence of Venice at that time. 
It represents a man in armor, who stands three-quarters 
front, leaning against a table. The figure is tall and 
slender, the head small, with a rather narrow face and 
a pointed red beard. He wears the steel corselet of 
the period, full crimson trunks laced with gold braid 
and darker red tights. His helmet and gauntlets lie 
on the table, his right hand resting on the former, 
while his left rests against the hilt of his sword. 
Although not the work of one of the great masters of 
the period to which it belongs, this is an important 
example of the class known as school pictures, and 
hence a valuable addition to our collection. It is on 
canvas, and measures 46^ by 38^ inches. 

These three pictures were purchased from the Isaac 
Sweetser Fund. 

Rearrangements on the Second Floor. 

The rearrangement, of which a brief account — so 
far as it affected the Ceramic Room — was concluded 
in the last Bulletin, page 5, has since that date been 



extended to other rooms on the second floor of the 
Museum and calls for brief mention here. 

Textiles have been hung on either side of the main 
Stair\Kray, including on the west wall the vivacious 
Italian tapestries belonging to the Garland estate, the 
French tapestry (a short account of which is to be 
found on another page), and the small Brussels " Holy 
Family " ; while on the opposite wall are two frag- 
ments of a large and magnificent carpet dating from 
the sixteenth century, a recent gift to the Museum 
from Mr. Denman W. Ross. 

The changes have not affected the Upper Hall 
notably, save to bring into greater prominence the 
terra-cotta repetition of the famous marble bust of 
Madame Du Barry, made by Augustin Pajou in 1773, 
and now in the Louvre, and the fragment of a marble 
statuette of the " Virgin and Child," almost the sole 
example of thirteenth century Italian sculpture pos- 
sessed by the Museum. 

In the Textile Gallery the collection of laces ex- 
hibited during the winter months has been removed 
and its place taken by rugs, dresses, stuffs, and em- 
broideries of many times and lands. The opportunity 
of seeing some of these may be emphasized, for they 
are lent temporarily by Mr. Theodore M. Davis and Mr. 
Dikran G. Kelekian. Such are two rugs, a character- 
istic Bergamo example in case 5, and one in case 19, 
in the centre of the room, of Ghiordes manufacture, 
the pearly gray tone of which is especially attractive. 
At the back of the same case is a small piece of an 
early oriental rug with possibly symbolic animal forms 
— the stag, elephant, ibis, etc. — with subdued yellow, 
green, and red tones borne on a ground of peacock 
blue, which is quite exceptional among exceptional 
objects. Certain of the other pieces are also new to 
the public, chiefly through the steadfast munificence 
of Mr. Denman W. Ross, who has given recently three 
small but remarkable textile fragments in case 21, as 
well as an unfinished piece of Persian embroidery laid 
in case 18 beside completed fragments of the same 
quality, and serving to solve the riddle of their art. 
The honey-toned damask (at the back of case 21) 
recently bought from the James Fund, combines in a 
glowing whole a richness of surface with a reserve of 
design and color that is most suggestive. The atten- 
tive visitor will recognize on the western wall of the 
room the subdued hues of the fragment of Chinese 
tapestry of the late Yuen or early Ming dynasty which 
has been rehung here. This most precious fragment 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century tells an old 
story of the Hang dynasty, how King Kowu was ap- 
proached by his enemy Hang-Kai and was challenged 
by him to eat pork and drink wine. 

In the Wood Carving Room a better opportUT 
nity is now afforded of enjoying tjie examples of 
woodwork belonging to the Museum, including Arabic, 
Gothic, and Renaissance examples; while in and on 
the large wall case may be seen five examples of 
Italian fifteenth century low relief work which belong 
to the Museum, including groups of the " Madonna 
and Child," by Bellano, and another from the atelier 
of Luca della Robbia, all of which formerly were hung 
among the reproductions in the Museum. The case 
of Persian lacquer work has also been placed in this 
room, and the small case of ivories remarshaled. 

Changes in the Law^rence Room, in the direction 
of elimination rather than of adjustment, were aimed 
at the inclusion of a collection of armor lent for this 
very purpose by an anonymous friend of the Museum. 
These pieces have been arranged in two cases, and 
are described in a catalogue that has been placed in 
the room for the use of visitors. 

In the Metal Room the chief feature is the large 
case of Chinese bronzes in the centre of the room 
which here suggest in a juster measure than before 
the sense of their virility and vigor. The opportunity 
has been taken to show the Chinese and Japanese 
pewters, already described in part in the Bulletin, page 



